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CHARGE . 


Reverend Brethren, 


42 may be juſtly reckoned among g the 


happy circumſtances of the times, in 


which we have lived; that, having had 
few occaſions to engage in, or attend to, 

controverſies, about curious and ſpecu- 

lative queſtions; we have been uſually at 


liberty to inculene ſuch doctrines only, 
as might inform the underſtanding, and 


influence the conduct of our hearers: 
without turning their thoughts, or our 
own, to thoſe diſputed points, which, if 
not placed quite beyond the reach of 
human faculties, are yet far removed 
from life and manners. But this happi- 
neſs {ſeems at preſent to be in ſome de- 


B gree 
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gree interrupted, Errors, which we 


thought buried in oblivion, are now again 


called forth; and, though relating only 


to ſome nice and difficult ſubjects, which: 
require the utmoſt attention of the learn- 
ed and contemplative; are induſtriouſly 
ſpread 1 in ſmall treatiſes among the com- 


mon people : whillt we, the Clergy, - are 


_ urged to examine anew matters, which 


we have long conſidered as certain; and 


are told, that our ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, 


tranſmitted to us, it ſeems, from ages of 
ignorance and bigotry, may and ought 


| to receive improvements, correſponding 
| to thoſe, which the preſent enlightened 
age has made in every other Science. 


I he reputation of modern Philoſophers 


is turned to the diſgr ace of modern Di- 


vines; as neither emulating the example, 
nor accepting the aſliftance, which the 
diſcoveries of thoſe ſtrict rcaſone rs might # 


* afford them. 


: If this complaint againſt 1 us has any 
foundation, we ſhot my 1] unite our en- 
. deavours 
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deavours to remove it. 11 none, yet it it 
may be proper to enquire, whence the 
miſtake has ariſen. Were we to collect 
a ſcheme of Chriſtian knowledge from 
the ableſt modern writers, to compare it 
with the doctrines of former ages, and 
to obſerve the gradual improvements it 
has received; the review would furniſh 
us with a dived? anſwer to the whole 
objection. But ſo extenſive an undertak- 
ing is not at all ſuited to the preſent 
occaſion. And it will be ſufficient to 
remove the principal grounds of the 
complaint, if we can ſhew, that in one 
part of our ſtudies we have taken the 
full benefit of the advanced ftate of 
Philoſophy ; and that in the other parts 
no benefit i is to be expected from it. 


The Engliſh Divines cannot be jultly 1 
reproached with the extravagant zeal of 

thoſe, who, diſclaiming the uſe of reaſon 
in religious enquiries, would ſubſtitute 
in it's room faith uninformed. They 


OWN indeed the ſovereignty of Religion; 5 
1 Tn but 
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Hut : are ſenſible, that her throne can no 
| where be fixt ſecurely, except in the un- 


derſtanding. They have never ſpared 


any pains to eſtabliſh it on this firm 

| baſis. And when new diſcoveries in phi- 
loſophy have offered it any new fſup- 
ports, they have not failed to apply them. 
This could hardly be otherwiſe : fince 
the ſame men, 9 have gained our ad- 


miration by a fertile invention, or clear 


judgment, in the various kinds of hu- 
man learning, have been, many of them, 5 
equally eminent for their proficiency i in 
ſacred ſcience. But when in the ſtudy 
of Religion, they uſed the aſſiſtance of 
= philoſophy, they uſed it with great cau 


tion; well knowing, that tho' it's gui- 


dance may be ſafely truſted, while it has 


full light, and keeps within it's own ter- 
= ritories; yet when it ventures to conduct 
us in the dark, or wanders beyond it's 
proper limits, it will often miſlead us 
more fatally than ignorance itſelf, For 
there is a chain, which connects the dif- 


ferent branches of error, as well as of 
tr uth. 


4 3 
truth. Vet this juſt and neceſſary cau- 
tion ſeems to have given occaſion to the 
complaint before mentioned. No other 
grounds for it have ever been pretended. 2 
It was never objected to us, that the evi- | 
dences for religion are not fully ſtated, | 
or that any kind of fair reaſoning i is ne- 
glected, which might ſerve to enforce 
them. On the contrary, it is univerſally 
acknowledged, that more rational, more 


truly philoſophical, detences of Chriſti- 


anity have appeared, within a century, 
in our language, than were ever produc- | 


cd in any other age or country. In theſe 


| defences, whatever aids could be borrow- 


ed from morals, or phyſics, or natural 
theology, have been employed, and 
ſometimes even with profuſion. Philo- 
ſophy has furniſhed us with abundance | 
of inconteſtable evidence; and has ren- 
dered that evidence the more convinc- 
ing, by rejecting all ſuch proofs, as were | 


either falſe or frivolous. Thus far it has | 


acted within it's own province, and has 
been a good e in behalf of Chriſti- 
anity. 


ho 3 


anity. But here it's office ends. JE x 
witneſs ſhould be allowed to take the 
ſeat of the Judge, we could expect no- 
thing but a haſty and partial deciſion. 


And ſuch has been the event, when phi- 


loſophy has preſumed to interpret re- 


vealed doctrines, or to examine the rea- 


ſonableneſs of revealed diſpenſations. 655 
Theſe are the uſes which we have for- 
born to make of it, and which we ſhall 
ſtill forbear, if we form our judgment, e 
either from the nature of the attempt, 
or from the bad ſucceſs of thoſe, Who 
have engaged in it. 


Firſt then, philoſophical notions can 


never lead us to the true meaning of the 
holy ſcriptures. The right interpreta- 


tion of any book is the diſcovery of the 


| thoughts, which the Author intended to 
| convey. But an Author cannot intend 
| to convey thoughts, which were never in 
| his own mind. And the firſt preachers 


of Chriſtianity, being no philoſophers, 


could not entertain notions peculiar to 


Phi- 


* 


philoſophers. The one among them, , 
who had ſome acquaintance with Gre- | 
cian literature, and might therefore have 
been ſuſpected of an attachment to this 
ſtudy, expreſſly diſavows, in the names 
both of himſelf, and his fellow labour- * 
ers, all human willow: But had "yy 
been verſed in the learning of their own 
times, ſtill every later diſcovery muſt be 
foreign from their ideas, and uſeleſs in 
5 explaining them. — What has been ſaid 
of the teachers of Chriſtianity, is true 
alſo of their diſciples. Few of them 
were called from the portico of Chryſip- | 
pus, or the groves of Academus. St. 
Paul complains, that the wiſe, the ſcribe, | 
the diſputer of this world, knew not 
God, nor received his meſſengers; that 
men, whoſe profeſſion was wiſdom, per- 
iſhed through folly; and that the argu- 
ments, the artifices, of thoſe, who were 
reputed learned, and Maſters of reaſon, | 


wvyhen applied to religious ſubjects, Were 


5 found to be weakneſs and deceit. He 
would therefore never inſtruct his diſci- 


* 


N 

„ ples out of the maxims, or principles, of 

| that ſcience, which he knew they did 

| not, and wiſhed they might not, under- 
| ſtand. — Nay, he repeatedly cautions | 
| them not to be miſled by theſe principles: 
a a caution then neceſſary againſt infideli- 
| ty, when cach of the prevailing ſects was 
founded in ſome error unfavourable to 
the reception of Chriſtianity; and no 
leſs neceſſary afterwards againſt hereſy, 
when the philoſophers became Chriſtians, 
and brought, out of the ſchools into the 
| Church, many uſeleſs and dangerous re- 
finements. And what has been the 
conſequence of theſe refinements; ; whe- 
| ther introduced, as in the early ages, by 
the fantaſtical lower of Plato, or as 
| in our times, by the lovers of metaphy- 
| fical ſubtilty; but to turn a religion, 
{ whoſe principal aim was to render men 
kind and friendly to each other, into a 

| perpetual ſource of diviſions and animo- _ 
| fities? One ſingle article of faith would 

| furniſh us with examples of this miſ- 
chievous folly, both early and recent. 


The 


LD 


The paſt I omit, as of leſs concern to 
us; and ſhall content myſelf with ſug- 
geſting to your thoughts, that the diffi- 
culties, which are now urged againſt us, 
concerning the divinity of our Saviour, 
are not derived from the ſeriptures, . 
but from the mixture, of what is called 
philoſophical reaſoning, 1 in the 1 interpre- 


tation of them. 


When the fred Writers ſtile the Son 


God, it is doubted, in what ſenſe we are 
a waderſfland the appellation. May not 
the word, it is aſked, ſometimes fall, 


from it's proper and primary meaning, 


to one leſs exact, and leſs exalted? We 
ſhall readily anſwer, that the only R 
b per uſe of any word is that, in which it 
is generally underſtood; and that this 


uſe, in the preſent e e is not diffi- 


cult to be diſcovered, or to be reconciled 
with the other declarations of holy ſcrip- 
ture. The principal notions, which have 


ever been annexed to the name of Gd 


by plain men, whe have not puzzled 
them- 


r ET ee eee ei a , ,,. 
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themſelves with abſtract ſpeculations, 
are thoſe of Creator, Preſerver, and 
Governor of the World. Now the paſ- 
ſages of the new teſtament, which de- 
ſcribe the Son under theſe characters, are 
ſuch, as could hardly have been miſin- 
terpreted, had not the obvious ſenſe of 
them appeared to. be inconſiſtent with 
certain imaginary principles of Science. 
With the ideas of Creator, Preſerver, 
and Governor of the world, thoſe of un- 
limited power and knowledge are neceſ- 


| | farily connected. But the Scriptures 


have not left us to infer theſe attributes 
from his nature. All power. and all 
knowledge are expreſlly aſcribed to the 
Son of God, in ſeveral plain patlages. 
Ft might have ſeemed unneceſſary to tell 
us, but yct we are told, that He, who 
created all things, was before all things. 
The terms, F Father and Son, convey to 


us no meaning, if they do not im ply that 


the one derived his being from the other. 
And this is confirmed, when we read, 
chat che Son's power arid glory nad do- 


minion | 


eſſential attributes of the Deity; and that 
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minion were all given him by the F ather. 
Thus far the doctrine ſeems clear. Few 
ſober interpreters of the new teſtament 
diſagree about theſe parts of it. But here 
the Metaphyſician comes in, and tells | 
us, that ſelf-exiſtence, and neceſſary e, 
iſtence, and abſolute independency are 


he has ſearched the ſcriptures in vain to 
find them aſcribed to the Son. He might 
have added, or to the Father. Neither 
theſe terms, nor others of a like import 
occur in the new teſtament. If they ex- 
preſs any ideas, (other than the negative 
one of Being not derived, ) they are the 
ideas of Philoſophers, not of Apoſtles 5 
and the logical or metaphyſical contro- 
verſies, which have been ſpun out of 
them, are not connected, or but by the 

llighteſt clue, with Te doctrines of 
Chriſt. The ſame miſplaced curioſity, 
the ſame vain hope of improving by our 
diſcoveries the revelations of God, has 
introduced into this ſubje& cumbaclef 
queſtions, which may ever be diſputed, 
RE RT ou. becauſe | 
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| beeäufe they can never be decided; un- 
leſs men ſhould at laſt be ſo wiſe, as to 


perceive, that this is a reaſon, why they 


81885 not be diſputed at all. 


But if our - Philalophery have had little 


1 in ſearching for recondite ſenſes 


of ſcripture, their miſtakes are more 


ſhameſul and more dangerous, when 
they preſume to judge of the divine 
" economy; when they determine a re- 
vealed diſpenſation to be credible, or 
not, from preconceived notions of fitneſs 
and propriety, of juſtice and impartiali- 
| ty, which they boldly apply to the go- 
vernment of the ſupreme Being. He can- 
not, they tell us, act in this manner; it 
ord be contrary to his wiſdom: nor 
in that; it would be inconfiſtent with 
his juſtice: one kind or degree of hap- 


pineſs he muſt be diſpoſed to grant; an- 


other his creatures have a right to de- 
mand. But whilſt they throw out theſe 
peremptory aſſertions, not warranted by 


the obſervable courſe of God's moral 
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3 
1 government, nor by any known decla- | 
rations of his will, they ſhew themſelves ! 
to be Uunacquainted with the funda- 
mental rule of their own. ſcience, and 
with the origine of all it's late improve- 
ments. They argue like men, who 
lived two centuries ago, inattentive to 

the difference between hypotheſis and 
experiment. If, from a ſuppoſed cha- 
racter of the Deity, they undertake to 
derive his acts, and to trace the order of 

his providence; however ingeniouſſy the 
ſyſtem may be formed, and by whatever 
demonſtrations the foreral parts of it 
may be connected; yet the whole, hav- 
ing no foundation, but a precarious and 
arbitrary hypotheſis, is eaſily overthrown. 

True philoſophy would have taught 
them to proceed the other way: to be- 

gin with obſerving the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of the world; with conſidering at- 
tentively, how God has made us, and in 
what circumſtances placed us; and then 
to form a ſure judgment, 198 what He 
has done, what i it is agreeable to infinite 

‚ wiſ- 
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wiſdom, and the other divine perfections, 


that He ſhould do. They might thus 
have learnt the invifible things of God, 
from thoſe which are clearly ſeen, the 


things which are not yet eee; 
from thoſe which are. 


. little we can 3 in this part ; 


Ii of our ſtudies by merely abſtract reaſon- 
ing, one inſtance will be ſufficient to 


prove. Nothing 1 in the Chriſtian ſcheme _ 


| has been more ſtrongly agitated by theſe 
| | philoſophizing Divines, than the doc- 
trine of an atonement, made by Jeſus 
| Chriſt, for the fins of 1 And 
their arguments are ſo plauſible, that 
ſome of the miſtaken Friends have] Join 
ed with the more artful enemies of reli- 
gion, in repreſenting ſuch atonement, as 
unneceſſary, ineffectual, and unworthy 
of the righteous Governor of the world. 
| God's laws, it is alleged, are productive 
[| of happineſs; and, to ſecure this happi- 
[| neſs, penalties are St to the breach 
of them. But when they, who have 


tranſ- 


„ 3 
tranſgreſſed, repent and amend, no good ö 
remains to be obtained by the puniſh- 


ment, it has anſwered it's ends, is now 


become uſeleſs, and cannot therefore be 
3 by a wiſe and merciful Govern- 
To offer redemption to a reformed 
fade, is to offer him, what he does 
not want. He has redeemed himſelf. 4 
He has END all the ſatisfaction for his 
offences, that he is able to make; and 


more cannot be required of him witoat 


manifeſt abſurdity.—But ſuppoſing that 


ſome further ſatisfaction might be re- | 


Ds. quired, the objectors ſtill urge, that it 


cannot be made effectually by any but 


the ſinner himſelf; that the ſufferings of 


one perſon, eſpecially of an innocent 
one, can never be a reaſon for the pardon 


of another; and that God's juſtice, 
which is impartial and univerſal, will 


„ hang over the unpuniſhed offender, 

and his mercy provide a recompence for 
the innocent ſufferer. — They obſerve 

_ farther, that the Governor of the world 

uſually 5 his defigns by re- 


. gular 
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| or. 
are the only uſes of thoſe puniſhments, 
is uncertain. And that the puniſhments 


1 
l 
- are 


Ra  —_T 
1. eſtabliſhed methods; and that there 


| ſeems to be no connexion between the 
I ſufferings and death of Chriſt, and the 


| future happineſs of mankind; or, if there 


be any connexion, that it mult be, be- 


[| cauſe his ſufferings and death were means 
| of reforming ſinners, not becauſe they _ 
| were an caption or atonement for ſin. 


Theſe objections, it 4 be acknow- 


ledged, have in them ſome truths. But 


with theſe truths are mixed many things 


that want proof, and more that are evi- 
| dently falſe. 
true, that we can diſcover ſo many be- 
nefits ariſing even from the puniſhments, 


Thus it is undoubtedly N 


55 which the laws of God's moral go- 
| vernment are enforced, as clearly ſhew. 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Govern- 
But that the uſes we can diſcover, 


muſt always ceaſe, when the criminals 
reformed, is certainly falſe. The 
| miſeries which, in the regular courſe of 

nature, 


O13 . 
nature, are the conſequences of wicked- 
neſs, are properly conſidered as the na- 

tural puniſhments of it. Some of them 
follow it with a ſwifter, others with a 
flower pace; ſome are tranſitory, others 


of longer continuance: but the penitence 


of a criminal, even before their arrival, 
| affords him no ſecurity againſt the flow- 
eſt of them; and when either his fears 


8 or his feelings have worked a reforma- 


N tion, ſuch as are naturally of longer 
continuance are not by that reformation 
preſently removed. Whatever then can 
be alleged, concerning the ends of pun- 
iſhment, or the ſatisfaction made by a 
reformed penitent, when applied to this 
ſubject, muſt be trifling. All argument- 
ation is here precluded. We have fact and 
experience to convince us, that God does 
not always pardon the repenting ſinner. 
— But it is thought incredible, that God 
ſhould be moved, by the ſufferings of +. 
the innocent, to OA, the guilty. Yet 
has he not fo conſtituted the world, that 


the miſeries, which a man ge upon {| 
e e ee him- I 


(8). 


= himſelf by wickedneſs and folly, are of- 
| ten mitigated, ſometimes wholly taken 
away, by the goodneſs and prudence of 
his parents or friends; who, in their en- 
deavours to relieve him, ſubmit to la- 
bour, and pain, and vexation, ſuch vex- 
ation perhaps, as ends in ſickneſs or in 
_ death? Thus a man's diſcharge from pun- 
iſhment may be owing to the miſery of 
perſons better than himſelf, and that 
|' which is objected to as incredible, ap- 
| pears to be what often happens in the 
|' natural courſe of human events, that is, 
by God's appointment. — When it is far- 
ther inſinuated, againſt the uſefulneſs of 
a redemption, that we ſee no connexion 
between the cauſe and the effect, the 
doubt is wholly unphiloſophical. The 
notion of that connexion is raiſed in our 
minds by a frequent repetition of like 
5 events, one after the other; and there- 
fore it can have no place between two 
cvents, however inſeparable in their na- 
ture, when one of them appears to be 
lingle in its kind, and of the other we 
have yet had no experience. 8 


We 


We have den 1 low weak, ad 
yet how dangerous all our reaſoning 3 2, 
when it would correct the doctrines of 
revelation; and how unjuſt the cenſure 
thrown upon the Engliſh clergy for not 


making uſe of the preſent improved ſtate 


of ſcience. They have uſed it and to the 


greateſt advantage there, where only it 
could be uſed for the ſervice of religion; I 


in providing evidence, in examining it, 


in ſelecting the ſounder and weightier 
parts of it, and in caſting away thoſe 
which are light or corrupt. But they 
have wiſely avoided the application of 
it, where ſuch application 1s imperti- 
nent, or profane: 1mpertinent, as in the 
interpretation of ſcripture; profane, as in 
Judging of God's decrees. Neither can 
1t be employed to the former purpoſe, by 
thoſe, who are acquainted with the cha- 
racters of the firſt teachers of chriſtiani- 
ty, or of their converts; nor to the latter, 
by thoſe who attend to the general 
grounds of all ſcience, or to the means, 


by which we diſcover the perfections of 
mag 


| = © 
| the Deity. We have ſeen alſo examples 
ol the errors, into which philoſophy has 
led it's votaries, taken EY two of the 
great and diſtinguiſhing doctrines of 

[| Chriſtianity. The examples were not 
of my choice. I had many others in 
| view. But theſe ſeemed to be particu- 
1 larly pointed out. They, who are call- 
ing upon us to amend our faith, reckon 
them among the parts, which chiefly 
want amendment. If ſome of our prede- 
ceſſors have written obſcurely, or per- | 
|| baps unintelligibly concerning them, it 


was not thro' neglect of the philoſophy, 
which prevailed 1 in their times, but thro'. 


too much attention to it. And though 
we may think our knowledge much ad- 
vanced, we find it equally unable to 
reach the gates of heaven. Such gigantic 
attempts have always proved the ruin, 


as well as the diſgrace, of human ſcience. 


A fruitleſs deſire to underſtand myſte- 
ries, that is, to underſtand the whole of 
what God has revealed in part only, is 


| ſure to turn the mind from real know- 


[ ledge to — — The great 
is leader 


EE WT” 
leader of all our modern diſcoveries, the .- 
ſagacious and comprehenſive Lord Bacon, 
formed no expectations, in the behalf of 

religion, or philoſophy, of any improv- 
ments to be made in either, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the other: on the contrary, he 
foreſaw the miſchiefs they would mutu- 
ally receive from an improper alliance. 
When he is taking a review of all the 
parts of learning, and obſerving the de- 
fects of each, he has a remarkable paſ- 
ſage, which I wiſh to leave impreſſed 

upon your minds: «In this part of 

„knowledge, ſays he, touching divine 
_ philoſophy, I am ſo far from noting 

« any deficience, as I rather note an ex- 

«ceſs; whereunto I have digreſſed, be- 

c cauſe of the extreme prejudice, which 

« both religion and philoſophy have re- 

C ceived, and may receive, by being com- 

60 mixed together; as that, which un- 
« doubtedly will make an heretical 
«religion, and an imaginary and fabu- 
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